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it be a destiny to rule the world, to achieve perfection, or to decline to-
ward obscurity, is not in accord with scientific findings. "Destiny" is a
metaphysical concept, an emotion-fraught word entirely devoid of sci-
entific meaning.

That Comte thought in terms of destiny, of inevitables in human his-
tory, is evidence that he was not so capable of scientific thinking about
society as he believed himself to be; and in this respect he did science
a great disservice. For his version of social destiny, his idea of inevitable
stages of social life, haunted the thinking of would-be social scientists
for fifty years and even now appears in the writings of many social
philosophers. Much of early anthropology was simply an attempt to
prove, by the use of dubious data on primitive societies, the ultimacy of
our Western social institutions; and until students of prelitcrate societies
abandoned the idea that Western forms of social life were inherently
superior to others, anthropology was no more than a special branch of
social philosophy. The conservative implications of such pseudoanthro-
pology are quite evident. If, as one theory ran, man had historically pro-
gressed by various predetermined stages from sexual promiscuity to
arrive ultimately at the patriarchal family form, modification of that
family system would be regressive; and divorce, child-labor laws, the
entrance of women into business, etc., would be contrary to the laws
of social evolution.

The idea that society moves from inferior to superior forms through
a succession of stages was modified and made to support the doctrine of
economic l&issez faire by a conservative English social philosopher, Her-
bert Spencer, about the time of our Civil War. Spencer anticipated to a
significant extent the evolutionary hypothesis of the biologist Charles
Darwin, a hypothesis that was shortly to set off a new trend in social
philosophy. But Spencer was in no sense a scientist, although he pro-
fessed great respect for science and made elaborate observances to it.
Spencer attempted to integrate all the sciences into one system and to
find one fundamental law that would explain all phenomena, natural and
social. In his view, societies move through predetermined historical
courses in the same regular and inevitable way that the earth rotates
about the sun. Such being the case, it was of course futile and foolish
for man to attempt any control over his social destiny, particularly such
forms of control as those that stem from government. Men were, how-
ever, continually attempting to do the impossible. They kept passing
laws in an attempt to improve the state of their affairs; and these at-
tempts, founded upon superstitions, hampered the working of the natural
laws of social life. Scientific study of society, specifically sociology, would
dispel such superstitions and would lead to the abandonment of such
futile and harmful efforts. Thus Spencer, unlike Comte, did not think